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ABSTRACT 



Japan’s military policies, particularly its air power policies, 
have not been closely related to contemporary national security require- 
ments. The military organization which has evolved in post-war Japan has 
reflected to a degree Japan’s perception of its milieu, but its 
orientation and posture has often been affected by special groups or 
factions with distinct interests. Those internal pressures have 
resulted in a military organization which has sacrificed operational 
capacity for the establishment of an organizational core from which a 
broader range of military options could be undertaken in the future. 

This study examines the evolution of the Japanese Air Self-Defense 
Force and those related organizations responsible for the use of air 
power in the defense of Japan. Historical, political, strategic, social 
and institutional factors have affected this evolution over the first 
twenty years of Japan’s independence after World War II; they have been 
discussed in order to clarify Japan’s air power goals. The study is 
based on the assumption that detailed examination of a force structure 
can test related policies and permit assessment of any presumptions 
concerning the basis of the policies. Moreover, it has been further 
hypothesized that close assessment of one aspect of national security 
policy can provide a different perspective and new insights to the whole 
of that policy. 

In order to test the noted assumptions and reach the stated 
conclusions the Air Self-Defense Force has been studied from a somewhat 
different perspective. Its characteristics and capabilities have been 
evaluated in terms of stated government policies, and thesis organization 
reflects the assumption that a nation’s security policies can be tested 
by the force structure’s orientation. Therefore, the study begins with 
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some discussion of the theoretical parameters of national security 
policy and a general review of Japan's post-war attitudes toward the 
security problem. After examining the Japanese perceptions of threat and 
the variables which condition and limit policy, the process whereby 
policy is formulated has been traced in detail in order to identify those 
groups which participate in it. 

The bureaucratic nature of the process and its institutionalization 
during the post-war era have increased its significance. The relative 
influence of the parties in the relatively inflexible evolution has also 
affected interpretation of the policy. 

Finally, the air power structure as it existed in 1972 has been 
examined in detail in order to delineate the policy choices which, in 
fact, have been undertaken. In addition, the actual capabilities of the 
force structure condition, the perceptions of Japanese policy-makers, and 
aid in assessing the probability that specific defense options might be 
exercised in the future. 

Previous studies in the general area of Japanese defense policy 
have not examined institutional details of the force structure or its 
operational capability. They have arrived at widely varying conclusions 
regarding Japanese policy, and have cited the Self-Defense Forces as 
example of their deductions. Academic efforts in this area have often 
utilized a general approach to security policy rather than the specific, 
functional method used here. 

The conventional body of knowledge concerning Japanese security 
policy has contained certain assumptions. Those include: 

Japanese defense policy was developed early in the occupation and 
did not change for the first twenty years of independence. It proposed 
reliance on the United States for external defense and emphasized 
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autonomous capability for internal stability; 

Japanese political leadership has taken an active and informed role 
in defense policy formulation. Therefore, the first assumption may be 
considered a cohesive policy reflecting the views of various interest 
groups and implemented throughout the national government; 

Strategic thought in Japan has been definitive and cohesive, and 
groups reflecting this body of thought have had access to the political 
leadership and have supported the previously mentioned defense policy; 

The rearmament steps which have been taken have been contrary to 
the basic policy and have been the result of United States pressure, 
particularly during the first ten years after the Korean War began; 

The Japanese military forces which have resulted from the above 
policy have remained small, but become quite effective. They were built 
to complement the U.S. force structure in Asia, but have achieved a 
certain autonomous capability to defend the home islands; 

Japanese national security policy has continued to be uniquely 
limited by the strong currents of pacifism and anti-militarism in the 
society ; 

On the other hand, there have been indications, for example in 
defense spending, that the military has achieved a larger role in Japanese 
decision-making. Some danger of resurgent Japanese militarism has arisen. 

These conventional wisdoms regarding Japanese national security 
policy are challenged in this study and an alternative series of deductions 
have been proposed: 

Defense policy has not remained constant since 1947, The evolution 
of the air power structure demonstrated Japan’s increasing concern with an 
external defense capability; 
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The evolution of defense policy has reflected both external and 
internal pressures. While the United States played a significant role 
in the birth of the Air Self-Defense Force, the impetus for its develop- 
ment and the emphasis it was accorded were not the result of American 
pressures. Initiative for the policy evolution came primarily from 
defense-oriented groups within the Japanese policy-making structure; 

The political leadership has not been active in policy formulation 
and has acted only reluctantly, when the press of events or consensus 
below has forced recognition of policy evolution. This has reflected 
the historical sensitivity to military policy in Japan, but also reflected 
Japan f s belief that it has faced a very limited threat in Asia; 

Strategy has not been discussed thoroughly in post-war Japan. No 
cohesive body of thought has developed, and strategic theories have not 
had a great deal of influence within the Japanese decision-making process; 

Military policies have been limited by social and political factors, 
however the nature and severity of those restrictions have not been so 
extreme as to constrain policy-makers unnaturally. The receding memory 
of World War II and a growing Japanese national awareness have contributed 
to Japan f s acceptance of its military establishment; 

The resultant force structure was not an American invention, nor 
has its role been determined by political pressures or social factors. 

The air power structure has not contributed to the maintenance of internal 
security; it has not emphasized operational coordination with the United 
States forces; it has had an extremely limited operational capacity, 
whether autonomously or otherwise; and the policies which have guided the 
Air Self-Defense Force have not aspired to those objectives; 

Recent increases in the defense budget and the selection of military 
equipment have not reflected increased military influence. The direction 
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and pace of Japanese military development has been primarily the result 
of political-economic pressures. Military options in policy implementation 
have continued to receive relatively little discussion or consideration 
by the Japanese government. 

The isolation and disregard of the military has created a 
situation where it has been allowed to control its own evolution 
within strict economic limitations. Budgetary allocation stressing 
operational capacity has been eschewed by the military planners, and the 
Air Self-Defense Force has developed into the nucleus of a larger air 
force rather than a combat ready organization. It has stressed an 
ability to exercise future options rather than maintenance of operational 
capabilities . 
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AIR POWER AND THE SCOPE OF DEFENSE POLICY 



This study focuses on the evolution of air power and air power 
doctrine in Japan in the era since World War II. Air power is a complex 
concept, difficult to define and delimit. An air force is a bureaucracy 
and an institution; aerospace is an environment; an aircraft is a unit 
within a weapons system; air defense is a functionally oriented mission. 

An air force, or any military organization, may be treated through 
diverse academic orientations. It may be studied internally, either 
from a historical perspective or through institutional assessment. An 
air force may be compared to the society to which it belongs. The 
conclusions of a treatise of this nature might be drawn in terms of the 
institution's compatibility with society or the degree to which societal 
characteristics are reflected in the organization. A military organiza- 
tion may also be evaluated solely in terras of functional performance. 

The present study examines the Japanese Air Self-Defense Force from 
a different perspective. This force will be evaluated as a reflection 
of past Japanese policy towards the use of air power for national 
security, and as an indication of the directions of Japanese policy 
toward the future use of air power. Such an approach only has value if 
air power policies are essential to military policy and in turn, 
relevant to national security policy. 

In an international system comprised of states capable of exercising 
force in their external relations, the survival of the social unit is 
related to its capability to respond to acts of force directed against 
it. There are varied methods of dealing with the actual or potential 
threat of force, and the sum of all these measures might be called the 
state's national security policy. 

A state must concern itself with different levels and types of 
threats. Classical military threats include direct assaults against 
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